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Art. VII. — 1. The Monks and the Giants : Prospectus and 
Specimen of an intended National Work. By William and 
Robert Whistlecraft, of Stow-Market, in Suffolk, Harness 
and Collar Makers. Intended to comprise the most inter- 
esting Particulars relating to King Arthur and his Round 
Table. Fourth Edition. London : John Murray. 1821. 
16mo. pp. vii., 120. 

2. Aristophanes. A Metrical Version of the Acharnians, the 
Knights and the Birds, in the last of which a Vein of pe- 
culiar Humour and Character is for the first Time detected 
and developed. London : William Pickering. 1840. [Print- 
ed at Malta.] 4to. The Frogs. London. 1839. 

3. Theognis Restitutus. The Personal History of the Poet 
Theognis, deduced from an Analysis of his existing Frag- 
ments. A Hundred of these Fragments, translated or para- 
phrased in English Metre, are arranged in their proper 
biographical Order, with an accompanying Commentary. 
With a Preface in vjhich the Suggestion of Mr. Clinton, as 
to the true Date of the Poet's Birth {viz. in O/ymp. 59) 
is confirmed by Internal Evidence. Malta. 1842. 4to. 

Readers of the Life of Scott, or of Byron, of Southey, or of 
Moore, and those who have looked over a list of the contrib- 
utors to the " Anti- Jacobin," have met with the name of John 
Hookham Frere ; but there are few, even among the professed 
lovers of literature, who have more than an indistinct impres- 
sion of his character, genius, and literary performances. And 
yet there was no one among his contemporaries whose intel- 
lectual gifts were more original, more various, or of a rarer 
quality. 

It is not wholly to the freak of fortune, or the malicious 
blindness of fame, that the limited reputation of Mr. Frere 
is to be charged. He cared nothing for vulgar applause. 
He was too indolent to push his way in the long proces- 
sion of aspirants to the Temple of Fame, and far too fas- 
tidious to like the company he would have been forced to 
meet at the door. His literary temper was aristocratic, and 
he preferred the quiet appreciation of a few clever and con- 
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genial men of culture, to the troublesome admiration of the 
great public. Writing neither for bread nor renown, he pub- 
lished but little, and only a few copies of his books were 
printed, so that all of them are, bibliographically speaking, 
rare. 

He was one of those men, of whom there are always too 
few, with ample and self-sufficing power, who can do so easily 
what others find it hard to accomplish, that they are deprived 
of the sting of ambition, and are content to enjoy while others 
are compelled to labor. His temperament, his taste, his cul- 
ture, his position, united to make him the type of the man of 
literary genius, as distinguished from the professional author. 
His fulness of accomplishment saved him from dissatisfaction 
with what he did ; and if he wrote but little, it was not that 

" toujours meeontent de ce qu'il vient de faire 
II plait a tout le monde, et ne sauroit se plaire," 

but that he had a just confidence that he could do what would 
suit himself, and that no one else could do better. As poet, as 
scholar, as humorist, he knew himself among the best. 

His life was externally an easy and, but for infirmities of 
health, a prosperous one, and was marked by few incidents.* 
He was born in 1769, — a year most productive of genius, — the 
son of a country gentleman foi* many years member of Parlia- 
ment for Norwich. Sent early to Eton, he was there a com- 
panion of Canning, and in 1786 joined with him, and one or 
two other schoolfellows, in the production of the " Microcosm," 
which was the forerunner of the famous " Anti- Jacobin." In 
1792 he took his degree of B. A. at Cambridge, and in 1795 
that of M. A. In 1796 he entered Parliament, and three years 
later succeeded Mr. Canning as under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. Meanwhile he had been displaying his liter- 
ary talents in the " Anti-Jacobin," the first number of which 
appeared in November, 1797. The extraordinary cleverness 

* Fifteen years ago an article appeared in this journal on Mr. Frere's Version 
of Aristophanes. It contained a short account of the author's life, and a cordial 
notice of the work under review, with some extracts from it. The sources of in- 
formation concerning Mr. Frere are curiously scanty and barren. No proper 
memoir of him has been published. None of his letters, so far as we are aware, 
have appeared in print. 
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of the poetical compositions contained in the earlier numbers 
of this journal has made them a familiar part of the satirical 
literature of England. Canning, Frere, and George Ellis 
were the chief writers, and the best and most noted pieces 
were their joint composition.* The famous Sapphics, " The 
Friend of Humanity and the Knife-Grinder," were by Can- 
ning and Frere. The " Loves of the Triangles," with its ad- 
mirable humor, was also a joint production ; and to the play 
of " The Rovers," one of the most amusing pieces of burlesque 
in English, Frere, Canning, and George Ellis contributed till 
it overruns with their common wit, humor, and fun. Every- 
body remembers the scene between Matilda and Cecilia. 

" Mat. A sudden thought strikes me. Let us swear an eternal 
friendship. 

" Gee. Let us agree to live together ! 

" Mat. "Willingly. ( With rapidity and earnestness.) 

" Oec. Let us embrace. ( They embrace.) 

" Mat. Yes : I too have loved ! — you, too, like me, have been for- 
saken ! (Doubtingly, and as if with a desire to be informed.) 

" Gee. Too true. 

" Both. Ah, these men ! these men ! " 

And the admirable song by Rogero, the lover of Matilda, is 
even more familiar, in which he recalls his days at the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen : 

" There first for thee my passion grew, 
Sweet ! sweet Matilda Pottingen ! 
Thou wast the daughter of my Tu — 
— tor, Law Professor at the U — 

— niversity of Gottingen, 

— niversity of Gottingen." 

The contributors to the " Anti-Jacobin," at the time, kept 
themselves studiously anonymous, but Canning and Frere were 
known by at least a select circle as the authors of much that 
was best in the successive numbers. 

In October, 1800, Frere was sent by Mr. Pitt to Portugal as 
Envoy Extraordinary, and in 1802 was transferred to Madrid. 

* The authorship of these pieces is given on Canning's authority, he having set 
down in his own copy the names of the writers. For the full list, see Notes and 
Queries, Vol. III. p. 348. 
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In 1804 he returned to England and was made a Privy Coun- 
cillor. In 1807 he was sent as Minister to Prussia ; and in 
1808, at the opening of the war between the Spanish insur- 
gents and France, he was transferred to Madrid. Here his 
warm sympathy with the efforts of the people to repel the 
French invaders, and his thorough knowledge of the Spanish 
character and language, gave him great influence in the coun- 
cils of the nation. The British expedition to aid the Spanish 
cause was sent out in the summer of 1808. Difficulties soon 
arose between Sir John Moore, its commander, and Mr. Frere. 
Frere vehemently opposed Moore's retreat, which ended disas- 
trously in the battle of Corunna. The dissatisfaction in Eng- 
land, on account of the misfortunes attending the expedition,' 
led to Frere's recall ; and he was bitterly censured by the oppo- 
sition in Parliament for having contributed, by his interference 
with the military operations, to the unhappy result of the 
campaign. From this time he held no public office of much 
importance ; and his life seems to have been led in the elegant 
leisure of literary society, and in the unforced pursuit of his 
favorite studies. 

In April, 1808, Southey writes to Scott : " I saw Frere in Lon- 
don, and he has promised to let me print his translations from 
the Poema del Oid. They are admirably done. Indeed, I 
never saw anything so difficult to do, and done so excellently, 
except your supplement to Sir Tristrem." These translations 
appeared in the Appendix to Southey's " Chronicle of the 
Cid," and deserve all the praise that Southey gives to them. 
Mr. Ticknor, in his History of Spanish Literature, quotes some 
passages from them, and characterizes Mr. Frere as " one of 
the most accomplished scholars England has produced, and 
one whom Sir James Mackintosh has pronounced to be the first 
of English translators." Frere's excellence as a translator 
had, indeed, been exhibited at a very early age. In Ellis's 
" Specimens of the Early English Poets," which first appeared 
in 1790, an Anglo-Saxon Ode on Athelstan's Victory is given 
in the original, with a literal translation, to which is subjoined 
a metrical version, supplied, says Mr. Ellis, " by the kindness 
of a friend." This friend was the young Frere, and Mr. Ellis 
adds : " This [version] was written several years ago, dur- 
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ing the controversy occasioned by the poems attributed to 
Rowley, and was intended as an imitation of the style and 
language of the fourteenth century. The reader will prob- 
ably hear with some surprise, that this singular instance of 
critical ingenuity was the composition of an Eton school-boy." 
As an example of skilful adoption of the language and style 
of an early period, this version is not less remarkable, under 
the circumstances, than the compositions of Ohatterton. " It 
is," says Mackintosh, in his History of England, " a double 
imitation, unmatched perhaps in literary history, in which 
the writer gave an earnest of that faculty of catching the 
peculiar genius, and preserving the characteristic manner of 
his original, which, though the specimens of it be too few, 
places him alone among English translators." And Scott, 
in his " Essay on Imitation of the Ancient Ballads," written 
in 1830, and published in the " Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border," says : " I have only met, in my researches into 
these matters, with one poem, which, if it had been pro- 
duced as ancient, could not have- been detected on internal 
evidence. It is the ' War Song upon the Victory at Brunnan- 
burg, translated from the Anglo-Saxon into Anglo-Norman,' 
by the Right Honorable John Hookham Frere." 

At the time of the publication of " Sir Tristrem," in 1804, 
Frere expressed a cordial admiration for the performance ; 
and George Ellis wrote to Scott that Frere, " whom you would 
delight to know, and who would delight to know you," has 
" no hesitation in saying that he considers Sir Tristrem as by 
far the most interesting work that has as yet been published 
on the subject of our earliest poets ; and indeed such a piece 
of literary antiquity as no one could have, a priori, supposed 
to exist." To this Scott answers : " Frere is so perfect a 
master of the ancient style of composition, that I would rather 
have his suffrage than that of a whole synod of your vulgar 
antiquaries." 

In translating the ancient Spanish poem of the Cid, Frere 
was thus at work in a field of which he was doubly master. 
The full merit of his versions is hardly to be understood 
without acquaintance with the archaic vigor and simplicity of 
the original, and the peculiarities of its diction and versifica- 
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tion ; but the spirit and picturesqueness, the strength and easy 
flow, of the following passage, may at least serve to indicate 
the quality of the translation. 

Among the earliest conquests of the Cid was Alcocer. " But 
the Moors collect in force, and besiege him in their turn, so 
that he can save himself only by a bold sally, in which he over- 
throws their whole array. The rescue of his standard, endan- 
gered in the onslaught by the rashness of Bermuez, who bore 
it, is described in the very spirit of knighthood." * 

" The gates were then thrown open, and forth at once they rushed 
The outposts of the Moorish host back to the camp were pushed ; 
The camp was all in tumult, and there was such a thunder 
Of cymbals and of drums, as if earth would cleave in sunder. 
There you might see the Moors arming themselves in haste, 
And the two main battles how they were forming fast ; 
Horsemen and footmen mixt, a countless troop and vast. 
The Moors are moving forward, the battle soon must join, 
' My men, stand here in order, ranged upon a line ! 
Let not a man move from his rank before I give the sign.' 
Pero Bermuez heard the word, but he could not refrain. 
He held the banner in his hand, he gave his horse the rein ; 
' You see yon foremost squadron there, the thickest of the foes, 
Noble Cid, God be your aid, for there your banner goes ! 
Let him that serves and honors it, shew the duty that he owes. ' 
Earnestly the Cid called out, ' For heaven's sake be still ! ' 
Bermuez cried, ' I cannot hold,' so eager was his will. 
He spurred his horse, and drove him on amid the Moorish rout ; 
They strove to win the banner, and compast him about. 
Had not his armor been so true he had lost either life or limb ; 
The Cid called out again, ' For heaven's sake succor him ! ' 

" Their shields before their breasts, forth at once they go ; 
Their lances in the rest levelled fair and low, 
Their banners and their crests waving in a row, 
Their heads all stooping down toward the saddle bow. 
The Cid was in the midst, his shout was heard afar : 
' I am Rui Dias, the Champion of Bivar ; 
Strike amongst them, gentlemen, for sweet Mercy's sake ! ' 
There where Bermuez fought amidst the foe they brake, 
Three hundred bannered knights, it was a gallant show. 
Three hundred Moors they killed, a man with every blow ; 
When they wheeled and turned, as many more lay slain ; 
You might see them raise their lances and level them again. 

* Ticknor's Spanish Literature, I. 17. 
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There you might see the breastplates, how they were cleft in twain, 

And many a Moorish shield lie shattered on the plain. 

The pennons that were white marked with a crimson stain, 

The horses running wild, whose riders had been slain. 

The Christians call upon St. James, the Moors upon Mahoun'd, 

There were thirteen hundred of them slain on a little spot of ground." 

The acquaintance between Scott and Frere, which Ellis 
had desired, began in London in 1806, and Scott writes to 
Ellis : " I met with your friend Mr. Canning in town, and 
claimed his acquaintance as a friend of yours, and had my 
claim allowed ; also Mr. Frere, — both delightful companions, 
far too good for politics and for winning and losing places. 
When I say I was more pleased with their society than I 
thought had been possible on so short an acquaintance, I pay 
them a very trifling compliment and myself a very great one." 

Years afterward, in 1831, on Scott's sad voyage to Italy, 
after the wreck of his fortunes and his health, and the disap- 
pointment of his hopes, he met Frere at Malta, where he had 
long been resident. The two old friends enjoyed each other's 
company as much as in the earlier days ; and Mrs. John Davy, 
who recorded the incidents of the time in her journal, speaks 
of their mutual pleasure in meeting. One day, she says, " on 
joining us in the drawing-room after dinner, Sir Walter was 
very animated, spoke much of Mr. Frere, and of his remark- 
able success, when quite a boy, in the translation of a Saxon 
ballad. This led him to ballads in general, and he gravely 
lamented his friend Mr. Frere's heresy in not esteeming highly 
enough that of ' Hardyknute.' He admitted that it was not 
a veritable old ballad, but 'just old enough,' and a noble imi- 
tation of the best style. In speaking of Mr. Frere's transla- 
tions, he repeated a pretty long passage from his version of one 
of the ' Romances of the Cid,' and seemed to enjoy a spirited 
charge of the knights therein described as much as he could 
have done in his best days, placing his walking-stick in rest 
like a lance, to ' suit the action to the word.' " * 

• Frere was one of the set of literary politicians who engaged 
in the establishment of the Quarterly Review in 1809. 
" Frere," says Scott, f " and all the ancient anti-Jacobins, 

* Lockhart's Life of Scott, Vol. VII. ch. ix. 

t Ibid., Vol. II. ch. rii. Letter to Mr. Morritt, January 14, 1809. 
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are to be concerned." He, however, does not seem to have 
been a frequent contributor to the new journal, but to have 
been content with the charms of literary leisure, and the easy 
pleasures of cultivated society. 

In 1816 he married the Countess Dowager of Errol, and in 
1817 and 1818 he published the four cantos — all that were 
ever published — of the work on which his reputation as an 
original poet and humorist mainly rests. This was " The 
Monks and the Giants : Prospectus and Specimen of an in- 
tended National Work, by William and Robert Whistlecraft, 
of Stow-Market, in Suffolk, Harness and Collar Makers. In- 
tended to comprise the most interesting Particulars relating to 
King Arthur and his Round Table." The four cantos of this 
admirable and delightful performance form but a little vohime 
of one hundred and twenty pages. There are few books of its 
size which contain as much genuine wit, humor, and fancy, or 
which display greater skill in the management of both light 
and serious verse, or indicate fuller resources of culture. It is 
a fresh and unique jeu d'esprit, which exhibits a quality of 
cleverness as rare as it is amusing. The form and method of 
the poem, the structure of its verse, its swift transitions from 
sprightly humor to serious description or reflection, its min- 
gling of exaggeration with sober sense, its heroi-comic vein, are 
all derived from the famous Italian romantic poems, especially 
from the Morgante Maggiore of Pulci, and in a less degree 
from the Animali Parlanti of Casti. It has no moral object, 
and does not confine itself to a single continuous narrative, but 
is a simple work of amusement, free in its course, according to 
the whim and fancy of the writer. It is the overflow of an 
abundant and lively spirit, restrained only by the limits im- 
posed by a fine sense of the proprieties of humor, and a 
thorough acquaintance with the rules of art. Its execution 
displays a command of style so complete in its way that it may 
be called perfect. The imaginary authors, the Whistlecrafts, 
appear in the poem only as giving a natural propriety to some 
of its simplicities of diction, and humorous absurdities of 
digression. Prere created the fiction of the " harness and 
collar makers " simply to gain a freer swing for his mirth, 
and is at no pains to preserve an absolute consistency of tone. 
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The -bland conceit of the pretended illiterate poet and pro- 
saic tradesman add point to the keen wit and delicate appre- 
ciation and expression of one of the finest of literary masters, 
of a scholar who quotes iEschylus, transcribes professed rhym- 
ing Latin monkish chronicles, explains the fable of Orpheus, 
and on every page shows — 

" Traces of learning and superior reading." 

Passing over the brief Introduction, which is an excellent bur- 
lesque of the tradesman's style of prose, and the proem which 
sets forth its professed object, the poem opens after the manner 
of the Morgante Maggiore and the Orlando Innamorato with 
a scene of festivity at the court of the renowned king of the 
legendary romance of chivalry. 

" The great King Arthur made a sumptuous feast, 
And held his royal Christmas at Carlisle, 
And thither came the vassals, most and least, 
From every corner of this British Isle." 

After narrating the fashion of their entertainment, and the 
confusion that reigned among the crowd of all sorts of people 
that assembled at the court, the poet proceeds to describe the 
behavior of the higher orders of society. 

" And certainly they say for fine behaving 

King Arthur's Court has never had its match ; 

True point of honor, without pride or braving, 
Strict etiquette forever on the watch : 

Their manners were refined and perfect, — saving 
Some modern graces, which they could not catch, 

As spitting through the teeth, and driving stages, — 

Accomplishments reserved for distant ages." 

But leaving the undistinguished general company of knights 
and ladies, the poet selects three personages for special descrip- 
tion, — the three most famous of the knights of the Round 
Table, — Sir Lancelot, Sir Tristram, and Sir Gawain. These 
three figures are drawn with such vivid strokes, and such force 
of characterization, and the passage concerning them so well 
illustrates the manner of the poem, and is of such merit in its 
vigorous diction and its easy versification, that it may well be 
cited at length. 
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" In form and figure far above the rest, 

Sir Launcelot was chief of all the train, 
In Arthur's Court an ever-welcome guest ; 

Britain will never see his like again, 
Of all the knights she ever had the best, 

Except, perhaps, Lord Wellington in Spain : 
I never saw his picture nor his print ; 
From Morgan's Chronicle I take my hint. 

" For Morgan says (at least as I have heard, 
And as a learned friend of mine assures), 

Beside him all that courtly train appeared 
Like courtly minions, or like common boors, 

As if unfit for knightly deeds, and reared 
To rustic labors or to loose amours ; 

He moved among his peers without compare, 

So lofty was his stature, look, and air. 

" Yet oftentimes his courteous cheer forsook 
His countenance, and then returned again, 

As if some secret recollection shook 

His inward heart with unacknowledged pain ; 

And something haggard in his eyes and look 
(More than his years or hardships could explain) 

Made him appear, in person and in mind, 

Less perfect than what nature had designed. 

" Of noble presence, but of different mien, 

Alert and lively, voluble and gay, 
Sir Tristram at Carlisle was rarely seen, 

But ever was regretted while away ; 
With easy mirth, an enemy to spleen, 

His ready converse charmed the wintry day. 
No tales he told of sieges or of fights, 
Or foreign marvels, like the foolish knights, 

" But with a playful imitative tone 

(That merely seemed a voucher for the truth), 

Recounted strange adventures of his own, 
The chances of his childhood and his youth, 

Of churlish giants he had seen and known, 
Their rustic phrase and courtesies uncouth ; 

The dwellings, and the diet, and the lives 

Of savage monarchs and their monstrous wives : 

" Songs, music, languages, and many a lay 
Asturian or Armoric, Irish, Basque, 
His ready memory seized and bore away ; 
And ever when the ladies chose to ask, 
VOL. CVII. — NO. 220. 10 
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Sir Tristram was prepared to sing and play, 

Not like a minstrel earnest at his task, 
But with a sportive, careless, easy style, 
As if he seemed to mock himself the while. 

" His ready wit and rambling education, 

With the congenial influence of his stars, 
Had taught him all the arts of conversation, 

All games of skill, and stratagems of wars ; 
His birth, it seems, by Merlin's calculation, 

Was under Venus, Mercury, and Mars ; 
His mind with all their attributes was mixt, 
And, like those planets, wandering and unfixt ; 

" From realm to realm he ran, — and never staid ; 

Kingdoms and crowns he wan, — and gave away : 
It seemed as if his labors were repaid 

By the mere noise and movement of the fray : 
No conquests nor acquirements had he made : 

His chief delight was on some festive day 
To ride triumphant, prodigal and proud, 
And shower his wealth amidst the shouting crowd. 

" His schemes of war were sudden, unforeseen, 

Inexplicable both to friend and foe ; 
It seemed as if some momentary spleen 

Inspired the project and impelled the blow ; 
And most his fortune and success were seen 

With means the most inadequate and low ; 
Most master of himself, and least encumbered, 
'When overmatched, entangled, and outnumbered. 

" Strange instruments and engines he contrived 

For sieges, and constructions for defence, 
Inventions some of them which have survived, 

Others were deemed too cumbrous and immense : 
Minstrels he loved and cherished while he lived, 

And patronized them both with praise and pence ; 
Somewhat more learned than became a knight, 
It was reported he could read and write. 

" Sir Gawain may be painted in a word, — 

He was a perfect loyal Cavalier ; 
His courteous manners stand upon record, 

A stranger to the very thought of fear. 
The proverb says, ' As brave as his own sword ' ; 

And like his weapon was that worthy peer, 
Of admirable temper, clear and bright, 
Polished yet keen, though pliant yet upright. 
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" On every point, in earnest or in jest, 

His judgment, and his prudence, and his wit, 

Were deemed the very touchstone and the test 
Of what was proper, graceful, just, and fit ; 

A word from him set everything at rest, 
His short decisions never failed to hit ; 

His silence, his reserve, his inattention, 

Were felt as the severest reprehension. 

" His memory was the magazine and hoard, 

Where claims and grievances, from year to year, 

And confidences and complaints were stored, 

From dame and knight, from damsel, boor, and peer: 

Loved by his friends and trusted by his lord, 
A generous courtier, secret and sincere, 

Adviser-general to the whole community, 

He served his friend, but watched his opportunity. 

" One riddle I could never understand — 

But his success in war was strangely various ; 

In executing schemes that others planned 
He seemed a very Caesar or a Marius ; 

Take his own plans, and place him in command, 
Your prospect of success became precarious : 

His plans were good, but Launcelot succeeded, 

And realized them better far than he did. 

" His discipline was stedfast and austere, 

Unalterably fixed, but calm and kind ; 
Founded on admiration more than fear, 

It seemed an emanation from his mind ; 
The coarsest natures that approached him near 

Grew courteous for the moment, and refined ; 
Beneath his eye the poorest living wight 
Felt full of point of honor like a knight. 

" In battle he was fearless to a fault, 

The foremost in the thickest of the field ; 

His eager valor knew no pause nor halt, 
And the red rampant lion on his shield 

Scaled towns and towers, the foremost in assault, 
With ready succor where the battle reeled : 

At random, like a thunderbolt he ran, 

And bore down shields and pikes and horse and man." 

The second canto, after a brief, humorous prelude, tells 
how, 

" Before the feast was ended, a report 

Filled every soul with horror and dismay ; 
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Some ladies, on their journey to the court, 
Had been surprised, and were conveyed away 

By the Aboriginal Giants, to their fort, — 

An unknown fort, — for government, they say, 

Had ascertained its actual existence, 

But knew not its direction, nor its distance." 

Sir Gawain at once starts forth to proceed to the rescue of 
the unfortunate ladies, while Sir Tristram follows more at 
leisure. After a journey and search of two or three days, a 
secluded valley is discovered, 

" Where the descendants of the Giant tribes 
Lived in their ancient fortress undescried." 

In the description of this place the author parodies with 
delicate exaggeration the high-flying extravagances common in 
the scenery of heroic poems : — 

" Huge mountains of immeasurable height 

Encompassed all the level valley round, 
With mighty slabs of rock, that sloped upright, 

An insurmountable, enormous mound ; 
The very river vanished out of sight, 

Absorbed in secret channels underground ; 
That vale was so sequestered and secluded, 
All search for ages past it had eluded. 

" A rock was in the centre, like a cone, 

Abruptly rising from a miry pool, 
Where they beheld a pile of massy stone, 

Which masons of the rude primeval school 
Had reared by help of Giant hands alone, 

With rocky fragments unreduced by rule, 
Irregular, like nature more than arr$ 
Huge, rugged, and compact in every part." 

Approaching this seat of the Giants, 

" Sir Gawain tried a parley, but in, vain, 

A true-bred Giant never trusts a knight " ; 
And 

" When all conciliatory measures failed, 

The castle and the fortress were assailed." 

But the assault was repulsed ; and after a council, it was 
determined " to call in succor from the country round," and 
to proceed by regular approaches. At length the fort was 
thoroughly blockaded. But meanwhile Sir Tristram happened 
to secede, and 
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" some suspected 
He went, lest his advice should be neglected." 

Returning to camp after three days' absence, and finding Sir 
Gawain ill content, he proved his own good-humor by 

" Approving everything that had been done. 

' It serves to put the Giants off* their guard, . 
Less hazard and less danger will be run. 

I doubt not we shall find them unprepared, 
The castle will more easily be won, 

And many valuable lives be spared ; 
The ladies else, while we blockade and threaten, 
Will most infallibly be killed and eaten.' 

" Sir Tristram talked incomparably well ; 

His reasons were irrefragably strong. 
As Tristram spoke Sir Gawain's spirits fell, 

For he discovered clearly before long 
(What Tristram never would presume to tell) 

That his whole system was entirely wrong ; 
In fact, his confidence had much diminished 
Since all the preparations had been finished." 

Sir Tristram undertakes to try a fresh assault. The descrip- 
tion of the night march of his forces, and their ascent of the 
rugged mountain, is exceedingly spirited. At length the Gi- 
ants discover them, and from the crown of the height threaten 
and defy them. Sir Tristram carries on a brief colloquy with 
the Giants in their own jargon, and then 

" He darted forward to the mountain's brow — 
The Giants ran away, — they knew not why — 

Sir Tristram gained the point, — he knew not how — 
He could account for it no more than I. 

Such strange effects we often witness now ; 
Such strange experiments true Britons try 

In sieges and in skirmishes afloat, 

In storming heights, and boarding from a boat. 

" True courage bears about a charm or spell. 

It looks, I think, like an instinctive law, 
By which superior natures daunt and quell 

Frenchmen and foreigners with fear and awe. 
I wonder if Philosophers can tell, — 

Can they explain the thing with all their jaw ? 
I can't explain it, — but the fact is so, — 
A fact which every midshipman "must know." 
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But though the height was gained, the Giants' keep was not 
yet taken. A signal was held out to summon Sir Gawain and 
his forces to aid in the assault. While they are approaching 
Sir Tristram and his party engage in a hand-to-hand fight with 
the Giants. Sir Gawain arrives, the Giants are overpowered, 
and their castle is taken. 

" The ladies ? — They were tolerably well, 

At least as well as could have been expected ; 

Many details I must forbear to tell, 

Their toilet had been very much neglected ; 

But by supreme good luck it so befell, 

That when the castle's capture was effected, 

When those vile cannibals were overpowered, 

Only two fat duennas were devoured." 

The ladies proceeded at once by Sir Gawain's kind direc- 
tion to the Court, and he followed with a grand escort, while 
Sir Tristram, 

" For he was wholly guided by his humor, 
Indifferent to report and public rumor," 

remained loitering in the fort, thinking the building and the 
scenery striking. 

" And now the thread of our romance unravels, 
Presenting new performers on the stage." 

" But I begin," says the poet, 

" to tremble at the cavils 
Of this fastidious, supercilious age ; 
Reviews, and paragraphs in morning papers, 
The prospect of them gives my Muse the vapors." 

The third and fourth cantos, which Mr. Frere did not pub- 
lish till a year after the first two had appeared, have little con- 
nection with the preceding story, but relate to an earlier 
incident in the history of the Giants. The same qualities of 
style distinguish them, — the easy flow of verse, the perfect 
command of natural language, the control of rhyme (the poet 
never seeming to be mastered as Pulci and Berni often are by 
the difficulties of the line), the rapid transitions, the playful 
humor, the happy strokes of satire, the characteristic delinea- 
tion of personages, and the charming descriptions of scenery, 
display the genius of the author in even fuller measure than 
it is shown in the earlier episode of this delightful poem. 
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" Arms and the Monks " he sings : — 

" Some ten miles off an ancient abbey stood, 
Amidst the mountains, near a noble stream ; 

A level eminence, enshrined with wood, 

Sloped to the river's bank, and southern beam ; 

Within were fifty friars, fat and good, 
Of goodly persons, and of good esteem, 

That passed an easy, exemplary life, 

Remote from want and care, and worldly strife. 

" Between the Monks and Giants there subsisted, 
In the first abbot's lifetime, much respect ; 
The Giants let them settle where they listed : 
The Giants were a tolerating sect. 

" Music will civilize, the poets say ; 

In time it might have civilized the Giants; 
The Jesuits found its use in Paraguay ; 

Orpheus was famous for harmonic science, 
And civilized the Thracians in that way ; 

My judgment coincides with Mr. Bryant's ; 
He thinks that Orpheus meant a race of cloisterers, 
Obnoxious to the Bacchanalian roisterers. 

" And oft that wild untutored race would draw, 
Led by the solemn sound and sacred light 

Beyond the bank, beneath a lonely shaw, 
To listen all the livelong summer night, 

Till deep, serene, and reverential awe 
Environed them with silent calm delight, 

Contemplating the Minster's midnight gleam, 

Reflected from the clear and glassy stream. 

" But chiefly when the shadowy moon had shed 
O'er woods and waters her mysterious hue, 

Their passive hearts and vacant fancies fed 

With thoughts and aspirations strange and new, 

Till their brute souls with inward working bred 
Dark hints that in the depth of instinct grew 

Subjective, — not from Locke's associations, 

Nor David Hartley's doctrine of vibrations. 

" Each was ashamed to mention to the others 
One half of all the feelings that he felt, 
Yet thus far each could venture : ' Listen, brothers, 
It seems as if one heard heaven's thunder melt 
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In music ! — all at once it soothes — it smothers — 

It overpowers one — Pillicock, don't pelt ! 
It seems a kind of shame, a kind of sin, 
To vex those harmless worthy souls within.' 

" In castles and in courts Ambition dwells, 

But not in castles or in courts alone ; 
She breathed a wish, throughout those sacred cells 

For bells of larger size, and louder tone ; 
Giants abominate the sound of bells, 

And soon the fierce antipathy was shown. 
The tinkling and the jingling, and the clangor, 
Roused their irrational, gigantic anger. 

" Hearing a clatter which they disapproved, 

They ran straight forward to besiege the place 
With a discordant universal yell, 
Like house-dogs howling at a dinner-bell. 

" Historians are extremely to be pitied, 

Obliged to persevere in the narration 
Of wrongs and horrid outrages committed, 

Oppression, sacrilege, assassination ; 
The following scenes I wished to have omitted, 

But truth is an imperious obligation. 
So — ' my heart sickens and I drop my pen,' 
And am obliged to pick it up agajn. 

" And dipping it afresh, I must transcribe 

An ancient monkish record, which displays 

The savage acts of that gigantic tribe ; 
I hope, that from the diction of those days, 

This noble, national poem will imbibe 

A something (in the old reviewing phrase) 

' Of an original flavor, and a raciness ' ; 

I should not else transcribe it out of laziness. 

" The writer first relates a dream, or vision, 

Observed by Luke or Lawrence in their cells, 

And a nocturnal hideous apparition 

Of fiends and devils dancing round the bells ; 

This last event is stated with precision ; 

Their persons he describes, their names he tells, 

Klaproth, Tantallan, Barbanel, Belphegor, 

Long-tailed, long-taloned, hairy, black, and meagre. 

" He then rehearses sundry marvels more, 

Damping the mind with horror by degrees, 
Of a prodigious birth a heifer bore, 

Of mermaids seen in the surrounding seas, 
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Of a sea-monster that was cast ashore ; 

Earthquakes and thunder-stones, — events like these, 
Which served to show the times were out of joint, 
And then proceeds directly to the point. 

" Erant rumores et timores varii ; 

Dies horroris et confusionis 
Evenit in calendis Januarii ; 

Gigantes, semen maledictionis, 
Nostri potentes impii adversarii, 

Irascebantur campanarum sonis ; 
HorS secundil centum tres gigantes 
Venerunt ante januam ululantes. 

" At fratres pleni desolationis 

Stabant ad necessarium presidium, 
Perterriti pro vitis et pro bonis, 

Et perduravit hoc crudele obsidium, 
Nostri claustralis pauperis Sionis, 

Ad primum diem proximarum Idium ; 
Tunc in triumpho fracto tintinnabuld 
Gigantes ibant alibi pro pabulo. 

" Sed frater Isidorus decumbebat 

In lecto per tres menses brachio fracto, 
Nam lapides Mangonellus jaciebat, 

Et fregit tintinnabulum lapide jacto ; 
Et omne vicinagium destruebat, 

Et nihil relinquebat de intacto, 
Ardens molinos, Casas, messuagia, 
Et alia multa damna atque outragia. 

•" These Monks were poor proficients in divinity, 
And scarce knew more of Latin than myself; 

Compared with theirs they say that true Latinity 
Appears like porcelain compared with delf ; 

As for the damage done in the vicinity, 
Those that have laid their Latin on the shelf 

May like to read the subsequent narration 

Done into metre from a friend's translation." 

The poet then goes back in point of time to relate how there 
had been fierce discussion and debate among the monks as to 
the wisdom of obtaining the new ring of bells ; and how the 
anti-tintinnabularians were overborne and outvoted. One of 
the opponents of the bells, a prudent monk, the reader and li- 
brarian of the convent, found himself looked upon with great 
suspicion by the prevailing faction, and in order to avoid 
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odium and the consequences of the dislike of his brethren, 
he devoted himself — while the rest were busy, bustling in the 
belfry day by day, and the cloisters were deserted — to fulfil- 
ling the neglected duties of the convent. The day before the 
first opening peal, he neither dined nor supped ; and having 
determined to go out fishing the next day, that he might get 
away as far as possible from the detested sound, he laid his 
ground-bait over night : — 

" So with the belfry's first prelusive jangle, 
He sallied from the garden-gate unseen, 

With his worst hat, his boots, his line and angle, 
Meaning to pass away the time, and bring 
Some fish for supper, as a civil thing." 

" And here let us detain ourselves awhile, 

My dear Thalia ! Party's angry frown, 
And petty malice in that monkish pile 

(The warfare of the cowl and of the gown), 
Had almost dried my wits and drained my style ; 

Here, with our legs, then, idly dangling down, 
We '11 rest upon the bank, and dip our toes 
In the poetic current as it flows. 

" Or in the narrow sunny plashes near, 

Observe the puny piscatory swarm, 
That with their tiny squadrons tack and veer, 

Cruising amidst the shelves and shallows warm, 
Chasing, or in retreat, with hope or fear 

Of petty plunder or minute alarm ; 
With clannish instinct how they wheel and face, 
Inherited arts inherent in the race. 

" Or mark the jetty glossy tribes that glance 

Upon the water's firm unruffled breast, 
Tracing their ancient, labyrinthic dance 

In mute mysterious cadence unexpressed ; 
Alas ! that fresh disaster and mischance 

Again must drive us from our place of rest ! 
Grim Mangonel, with his outrageous crew, 
Will scare us hence within an hour or two. 

" Poets are privileged to run away, — 
Alcajus and Archilochus could flmg 
Their shields behind them in a doubtful fray ; 
And still sweet Horace may be heard to sing 
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His'filthy fright upon Philippi's day ; 

(You can retire, too, — for the Muse's wing 
Is swift as Cupid's pinion when he flies, 5 
Alarmed at periwigs and human tyes.) 

" This practice was approved in times of yore, 
Though later bards behaved like gentlemen, 

And Garcilasso, Camoens, many more, 
Disclaimed the privilege of book and pen ; 

And bold Aneurin, all bedripped with gore, 
Bursting by force from the beleaguered glen, 

Arrogant, haughty, fierce, of fiery mood, 

Not meek and mean, as Gray misunderstood. 

" But we, that write a mere campaigning tour, 
May choose a station for our point of view 

That 's picturesque and perfectly secure ; 

Come now, we '11 sketch the friar — That will do, — 

' Designs and etchings by an amateur ' ; 
' A frontispiece, and a vignette or two ' ; 

But much I fear that aquatint and etching 

Will scarce keep pace with true poetic sketching. 

" Dogs that inhabit near the banks of Nile 

(As ancient authors or old proverbs say), 
Dreading the cruel critic Crocodile, 

Drink as they run, a mouthful and away; 
'T is a true model for descriptive style ; 

' Keep moving ' (as the man says in the play). 
The power of motion is the poet's forte, — 
Therefore, again, ' Keep moving ! that 's your sort ! ' 

" I 've said enough, — and now you must be wishing 
To see the landscape, and the Friar fishing." 

Thus the third canto ends ; the fourth opens with a charming 
piece of picturesque description. 

" A mighty current, unconfined and free, 

Ran wheeling round beneath the mountain's shade, 
Battering its wave-worn base ; but you might see 

On the near margin many a wat'ry glade, 
Becalmed beneath some little island's lee, 

All tranquil, and transparent, close embayed ; 
Reflecting in the deep serene and even 
Each flower and herb, and every cloud of Heaven ; 

" The painted kingfisher, the branch above her, 
Stand in the steadfast mirror fixt and true ; 
Anon the fitful breezes brood and hover, 
Fresh'ning the surface with a rougher hue ; 
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Spreading, withdrawing, pausing, passing over, 

Again returning to retire anew : 
So rest and motion in a'narrow range, 
Feasted the sight with joyous interchange." 

In this well-chosen place our Friar sets himself to fishing. 
" But hark ! the busy chimes fall fast and strong, 
Clattering and pealing in their full career ; 
Closely the thickening sounds together throng, 

No longer painful to the Friar's ear, 
They bind his fancy with illusion strong ; 

While his rapt spirit hears or seems to hear, 
" Turn, turn again — gen — gin, thou noble Friar, 
" Eleele — leele — leele — lected Prior." 

But as he stands thus agreeably musing, he espies across the 
river the Giants assembling and hurrying on in wrath ; he 
drops his line and hook, and runs breathless to the convent 
gate, the messenger and herald of dismay, 

" Gives orders which the ready Monks obey, 

Doors, windows, wickets, are blockaded straight ; 
He reinspires the convent's drooping sons, 
Is here and there, and everywhere at once." 

Before the Giants can cross the ford, the Monks have a good 
hour for preparation of defence. At length their enemies 

" Are seen, presenting in the dim horizon, 
Tall awful forms, horrific and surprising. 

" I 'd willingly walk barefoot fifty mile 
To find a scholar, or divine, or squire, 
That could assist me to devise a style, 
Fit to describe the conduct of the Friar. 

" Intrepid, eager, ever prompt to fly 

Where danger and the convent's safety call ; 

Where doubtful points demand a judging eye, 
Where on the massy gates huge maces fall ; 

Where missile volleyed rocks are whirled on high, 
Pre-eminent upon the embattled wall, 

In gesture and in voice, he stands confest ; 

Exhorting all the Monks to do their best." 

Just at this perilous moment the old Abbot, overcome by the 
shock and surprise, tumbles from his garden-chair in a fit of 
apoplexy, and dies, and the Monks invest per acclamationem 

" Their fighting Friar John with robes and ring, 
Crozier and mitre, seals, and everything." 
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The Giants, baffled in their first assault, sit down before the 
convent to besiege it. 

" This was the common course of their hostility ; 
The Giant forces being foiled at first, 
Had felt the manifest impossibility 

Of carrying things before them at a burst, 
But still without a prospect of utility, 

At stated hours they pelted, howled, and cursed ; 
And sometimes, at the peril of their pates, 
Would bang with clubs and maces at the gates. 

" Then the brave monkish legions, unappalled, 

With stones that served before to pave the court, 

(Heaped and prepared at hand), repelled and mauled, 
Without an effort, smiling as in sport, 

With many a broken head, and many a scald, 
From stones and molten lead and boiling wort ; 

Thus little Pillicock was left for dead, 

And old Loblolly forced to keep his bed. 

" The Giant troops invariably withdrew 

(Like mobs in Naples, Portugal, and Spain), 

To dine at twelve o'clock and sleep till two, 
And afterwards (except in case of rain), 

Returned to clamor, hoot, and pelt anew. 
The scene was every day the same again ; 

Thus the Blockade grew tedious ; I intended 

A week ago, myself, to raise and end it." 

One morning the Giants had disappeared, the convent gates 
were opened, and the Monks sally forth to survey the deserted 
camp. Many were the conjectures concerning the cause of the 
Giants' retreat. 

" But though they could not, you, perhaps, may guess ; 

They went, in short, upon their last adventure ; 
After the ladies, — neither more nor less, — 

Our story now resolves upon its centre, 
And I 'm rejoiced myself, I must confess, 

To find it tally like an old indenture." 

" Our Giants' memoirs still remain on hand, 

For all my notions being genuine gold, 
Beat out beneath the hammer, and expand, 

And multiply themselves a thousand-fold 
Beyond the first idea that I planned ; 

Besides, — this present copy must be sold ; 
Besides, — I promised Murray t' other day, 
To let him have it by the tenth of May." 
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And thus ends one of the most playful, humorous, and origi- 
nal poems in English, a perfect success in its kind, and that 
kind one of the rarest and most difficult. It made its impres- 
sion at once. Byron wrote to Murray from Venice, March 
25, 1818 : " I have your letter with the account of ' Beppo,' 
for which I sent you four new stanzas a fortnight ago, in case 
you print or reprint. .... The style is not English, it is 
Italian, — Berni is the original of all. Whistlecraft was my 
immediate model." * 

And Southey wrote to Landor, who was residing abroad, 
February 20, 1820 : " A fashion of poetry has been import- 
ed, which has had a great run, and is in a fair way of being 
worn out. It is of Italian growth, — an adaptation of the 
manner of Pulci, Berni, and Ariosto in his sportive mood. 
Frere began it. What he produced was too good in itself, and 
too inoffensive to become popular ; for it attacked nothing and 
nobody ; and it had the fault of his Italian models, that the 
transition from what is serious to what is burlesque was capri- 
cious. Lord Byrgn immediately followed, first with his Beppo, 
which implied the profligacy of the writer, and lastly with his 
Don Juan, which is a foul blot on the literature of his country, 
an act of high treason on English poetry. The manner has 
had a host of imitators." 

In the interesting correspondence of one of the most remark- 
able women of the last generation, Miss Cornwallis, there is a 
letter dated London, May 7, 1819, in which she says : " To- 
day came Mr. Frere I said I was delighted that he had 

uttered his protest against the long-tailed words in osity and 
ation.^ .... I asked him how it happened that Beppo and 

# Two years afterwards, February 21, 1820, Byron writes, having learned some- 
thing more of Italian in the interval : " I have finished my translation of the 
first canto of the Morgante Maggiore of Pulci, which I will transcribe and 
send. It is the parent, not only of Whistlecraft, but of all jocose Italian poetry." 

t In the following stanza in the introduction to his poem : — 

" Lastly, the common people I beseech : 

Dear People ! if you think my verses clever, 
Preserve with care your noble parts of speech, 

And take it as a maxim to endeavor 
To talk as your good mothers used to teach, 

And then these lines of mine may last forever ; 
And don't confound the language of the nation 
With long-tailed words in osity and ation." 
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Whistlecraft were so much alike. He said Byron took the 
hint, or rather had the hint given him by Whistlecraft. I said 
I had heard Whistlecraft preferred. ' Ah,' he said, ' Byron 
himself would acknowledge it to be the best. Two or three 
people could have written Beppo : George Ellis could have 
written it, Rose could have written it ; indeed, I thought at 
first myself that it was his, and if I had not been so lazy I 
should have written to congratulate him ; but nobody but I my- 
self could have written Whistlecraft.' And then he laughed 
amain. I believe he said truth." 

Frere was indeed right. Nobody but himself could have 
written Whistlecraft, and Byron was too good a critic not to 
admit its superiority to his own work in the same kind. Cole- 
ridge, one day, as Tom Moore reports, " to show the difference 
in the facility of reciting verses according as they were skil- 
fully or unskilfully constructed, said he had made the experi- 
ment upon Beppo and Whistlecraft (Frere's poem), and found 
that he could read three stanzas of the latter in the same time 
as two of the former." Upon which, Moore, whose parentheti- 
cal " (Frere's poem) " is a curious indication of the little 
notoriety it had attained, somewhat petulantly comments, 
" This is absurd." * But any one with a tolerably good ear 
for rhythm and time may easily convince himself that Cole- 
ridge was correct in his main point, — the superior metrical 
skill of Whistlecraft, and the consequent ease and rapidity 
of the verse. 

Byron held Frere's taste and judgment in high regard, and 
in 1819 bade Mr. Hobhouse, to whom he had sent the manu- 
script of the first canto of Don Juan, consult Hookham 
Frere, Stewart Rose, and Moore as to the propriety of publish- 
ing the poem. Frere pronounced, says Moore,f decidedly 
against its publication, on the ground of the profligacy of the 
work ; and it would have been well for the esteem in which 
Byron as a man is held, if not for his reputation as a poet, had 
Mr. Frere's opinion carried the day. But Byron would not 
listen to the protest against publishing, which was sent him 
from what he calls his " cursed puritanical committee " : 

* Moore's Diary, April, 1823, "Vol. IV. p. 51. 
t Ibid., January, 1819. 
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" If they had told me the poetry was bad, I would have ac- 
quiesced, but they say the contrary, and then talk to me about 
morality, — the first time I ever heard the word from anybody 
who was not a rascal that used it for a purpose." * Everybody 
knows now that the committee were right. 

A few years after the publication- of " The Monks and the 
Giants" Mr. Frere left England, and took up his residence 
at Malta, for reasons, it is said, of health. Here, holding an 
official position, he lived, with the exception of occasional brief 
visits to England and Italy, during the remainder of his life. 
He died on the 7th January, 1846. During this long period 
he wrote but little, his only considerable contributions to litera- 
ture being his translations of the Frogs, the Acharnians, the 
Knights, and the Birds of Aristophanes, and his " Theognis 
Restitutus." Of these works he had a small number of 
copies printed at Malta, chiefly for distribution to his friends. 

There is probably no classic author of whose works a good 
translation is more difficult than Aristophanes. The wonder- 
ful combination of widely different qualities which he exhibits 
in his comedies, — the knowledge of human nature, the insight 
into affairs, the solid sense, the fertile invention, the daring 
fancy, the inexhaustible humor, the prodigious exaggeration, 
both in invention and in language, which, even in its wildest 
and most amusing excesses, displays the controlling influence 
of the finest taste, and of native elegance of mind, the keen 
irony, the vehement invective, the serious purpose under the 
comic mask, — demand, if the plays are to be fitly rendered, a 
scarcely less wonderful combination of powers in the trans- 
lator ; while the exquisite form of the poetry, the melody of 
the various rhythm, and the frequent change in the versifica- 
tion, modulated according to each change in tone of sentiment, 
require for their reproduction in another far less flexible lan- 
guage, with another and far poorer system of metres, not only 
a consummate mastery of the forms of verse, but also a vocab- 
ulary in the highest degree pure, racy, and idiomatic. 

In an article which appeared in the " Quarterly Review " 
in July, 1820, on Mitchell's Translation of Aristophanes, Mr. 

* Letter to Murray, February 1, 1819. 
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Frere set forth the principles which should guide the trans- 
lator. His reflections are distinguished by acuteness and good 
sense. After speaking of the two common classes of trans- 
lators, the spirited and the faithful, he says : " The proper 
domain of the translator is, we conceive, to be found in 
that vast mass of feeling, passion, interest, action, and habit 
which is common to mankind in all countries and in all ages ; 
and which, in all languages, is invested with its appropriate 
forms of expression, capable of representing it in all its infi- 
nite varieties, in all the permanent distinctions of age, profes- 
sion, and temperament, which have remained immutable, and 
of which the identity is to be traced almost in every page of 
the author before us 

" The original author, who is addressing his contemporaries, 
must of course make use of phrases according to their conven- 
tional import ; he will, likewise, for the sake of immediate 
effect, convey his general observations in the form of local or 
even personal allusion. It is the office, we presume, of the 
translator to represent the forms of language according to the 
intention with which they are employed ; he will, therefore, in 
his translation, make use of the phrases in his own language 
to which habit and custom have assigned a similar conven- 
tional import ; taking care, however, to avoid those which, 
from their form or any other circumstance, are connected with 
associations exclusively belonging to modern manners ; he 
will, likewise, if he is capable of executing his task upon a 
philosophic principle, endeavor to resolve the personal and 
local allusions into the genera, of which the local or personal 
variety employed by the original author is merely the acciden- 
tal type, and to reproduce them in one of those permanent 
forms which are connected with the universal and immutable 
habits of mankind." 

The illustrations which Mr. Frere gives of the method he 
recommends are ingenious and instructive ; but this principle 
of generalization, which, as he says, will be found " to be more 
or less applicable to translation, in proportion as the mind of 
the original author may be found to have proceeded habitually 
upon the same principle," is obviously one which can be safely 
adopted only by a genius corresponding in quality to that of 

vol. cvn. — no. 220. 11 
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the original. Few writers could hope to apply it successfully 
even in the translation of an author far less difficult than 
Aristophanes. 

But Mr. Frere's genius was sufficient for the task, and his 
translations of Aristophanes are the proof of the soundness 
of his rule, as he was capable of applying it. They are works 
of the best literary art. They reproduce the essential, per- 
manent characteristics of the Aristophanic comedy in such a 
manner that from their perusal the English reader not only 
may obtain a truer conception of the genius of the Athen- 
ian playwright than any but the most intelligent and thorough 
students of the original derive from the Greek itself, but also 
finds himself charmed with the plays as pieces of English com- 
position, and contributions to English comedy. Frere was so 
complete a master of both languages, he entered so sympatheti- 
cally into the spirit of Aristophanes, was so well versed in the 
learning requisite for understanding the allusions in which his 
comedies abound, and he possessed so fully the humor and 
feeling needed to appreciate their most fleeting, remote, and 
delicate touches of poetry and of wit, — he was, in fine, such a 
scholar and such a poet that the very difficulties of his task 
seem to present themselves only to be happily overcome. As 
a contribution to literature, his versions of these plays stands 
unmatched.* Their value is greatly increased, moreover, by 
the comment, which is sometimes in the form of brief side-notes 
and stage directions, and sometimes in that of longer notes, in- 
serted in the text, for the purpose of illustration and explanation. 
These notes are of the best sort, and really assist the reader 
to intelligent enjoyment of the plays, enabling him to read 
them, as it were, through the eyes and with the keen percep- 
tions of the most sympathetic of spectators. 

To appreciate the various and sustained excellence of Mr. 
Frere's work, the plays must be read complete. Such thor- 

* A writer in the Pall Mall Gazette for November 29, 1867, in an article on 
Kudd's Aristophanes, says : — 

" Frere is the true standard by which to test everybody who ventures on the 
same ground. Apart from the extraordinary merit of his literary execution, he 
enters into the dramatic spirit of the plays with the sympathetic insight of a spec- 
tator. He succeeded with Aristophanes by dint of being himself Aristophanic in 
politics, in humor, in poetry, and in scholarship." 
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ough works of art, both in the original and in the translation, 
are not to be satisfactorily judged by their separate parts. 
Some capital extracts from the versions may, however, be 
found in the article in this journal to which reference has been 
made, and we give here, as a slight specimen of the manner 
of the performance, a single passage from the Acharnians, 
which may be separated from the context without loss, as it 
relates to the poet himself, and is not concerned with the gen- 
eral progress of the comedy. It is the Parabasis of the Chorus 
(v. 626), in which the poet ventures to assert his own merits, 
and then, " as if alarmed at his own boldness, like Rabelais or 
the jesters in Shakespeare, when they are apprehensive of 
having touched on too tender a point, makes a sudden escape 
from the subject, and hurries off into a strain of transcendental 
nonsense, about the high consideration in which his character 
and services to the country were regarded by the Persian 
monarch, and how the Spartans insisted upon obtaining the 
island of iEgina, from no other motive than a wish to deprive 
the Athenians of the advantage they might derive from his 
poetical admonitions." 

" Our poet has never as yet 
Esteemed it proper or fit 
To detain you with a long 
Encomiastic song, 
On his own superior wit ; 
But being abused and accused, 
And attacked of late 
As a foe to the state, 

He makes an appeal in his proper defence 
To your voluble humor and temper and sense, 

With the following plea : 

Namely, that he 
Never attempted or ever meant 

To scandalize 

In any wise 
Your mighty imperial government. 

Moreover he says, 

That in various ways 
He presumes to have merited honor and praise, 
Exhorting you still to stick to your rights, 
And no more to be fooled with rhetorical flights ; 

Such as of late each envoy tries 

On the behalf of your allies, 
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That come to plead their cause before ye, 
With fulsome phrase, and a foolish story 
Of violet crowns, and Athenian . glory ; 
With sumptuous Athens at every word ; 
Sumptuous Athens is always heard, 
Sumptuous ever ; a suitable phrase 
For a dish of meat, or a beast at graze. 

He therefore affirms, 

In confident terms, 
That his active courage and earnest zeal 
Have usefully served your common weal : 

He has openly shown 

The style and tone 
Of your democracy ruling abroad. 
He has placed its practices on record ; 
The tyrannical arts, the knavish tricks, 
That poison all your politics. 

Therefore we shall see, this year, 
The allies with tribute arriving here, 
Eager and anxious all to behold 
Their steady protector, the bard so bold, — 
The bard, they say, that has dared to speak, 
To attack the strong, to defend the weak. 

His fame in foreign climes is heard, 

And a singular instance lately occurred. 
It occurred in the case of the Persian king, 
Sifting and cross-examining 
The Spartan envoys. He demanded, 
Which of the rival states commanded 
The Grecian seas ? He asked them- next 
(Wishing to see them more perplext), 
Which of the two contending powers 
Was chiefly abused by this bard of ours ? 
For he said, ' Such a bold, so profound an adviser, 
By dint of abuse would render them wiser ; 
More active and able ; and briefly that they 

Must finally prosper, and carry the day.' 
Now mark the Lacedaemonian guile ! 
Demanding an insignificant isle ! 
' iEgina,' they say, ' for a pledge of peace, 
As a means to make all jealousy cease.' 
Meanwhile their privy design and plan 
Is solely to gain this marvellous man, — 
Knowing his influence on your fate, — 
By obtaining a hold on his estate 
Situate in the isle aforesaid. 
Therefore there needs to be no more said. 
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You know their intention, and know that you know it, 

You '11 keep to your island, and stick to the poet. 

And he for his part 

Will practise his art 

With a patriot heart, 

With the honest views 

That he now pursues, 

And fair buffoonery and abuse ; 

Not rashly bespattering, or basely beflattering, 

Not pimping, or puffing, or acting the ruffian ; 

Not sneaking or fawning ; 

But openly scorning 

All menace and warning, 

All bribes and suborning : 

He will do his endeavor on your behalf; 

He will teach you to think, he will teach you to laugh." 

Mr. Frere's versions of these plays are the complete justifi- 
cation of his principles of translation as applied in the hands 
of a master to the rendering of such a poet as Aristophanes. 
His Theognis Restitutus affords another instance of his suc- 
cess in conveying " to the English reader a complete notion of 
the intention of the original, and a clear impression of the 
temper, character, and style which it exhibits." His object 
was not to give a literal and verbally exact rendering, which 
might often puzzle the modern reader, but to translate in such 
a manner as to present clearly the essential meaning of the 
poet. " It might not be difficult," he says, " to crowd into a 
given number of lines or words an exact verbal interpretation, 
but this verbal interpretation would convey almost in every 
instance either an imperfect meaning or a false character ; 
the relative and collateral ideas, and the associations which 
served as stepping-stones to transitions apparently incongru- 
ous and abrupt, would still be wanting ; and the author whose 
elliptical familiar phraseology was a mere transcript of the 
language of daily life would have the appearance of a pedan- 
tic composer studiously obscure and enigmatic." Such versions 
as Mr. Frere's become a component part of the literature of 
the language in which they are made. They do not exclude 
the literal and precise translations which are intended to ex- 
hibit, not merely the permanent and universal elements of the 
original, but also its local and personal peculiarities, and the 
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exact forms of its expression. These too are required, and 
have their value. Only the man of genius can venture to 
adopt such a method as Mr. Prere's, and how few translators 
are men of genius ! 

Prom the confused mass of fragments which form the ex- 
isting remains of Theognis — some fourteen hundred lines in 
all — Mr. Frere endeavored to reconstruct a biography of the 
poet, about whose life very little is absolutely known, and to 
indicate the successive changes of circumstance and situation 
under which his verses were composed. The ingenuity and 
learning displayed in it, the acuteness of interpretation, and 
the interest of the mode in which the subject is developed 
and illustrated, give to this little book a great charm as a work 
of delicate and thorough scholarship, and of imaginative re- 
construction. How far the author is correct in his inferences 
and conclusions must be left to the determination of critics not 
less learned than himself. 

It is a misfortune for the lovers of good letters, that all of 
Mr. Prere's books are so scarce as to be practically inaccessi- 
ble. No better gift could be made to the best readers than a 
new edition of them, together with such unpublished works, 
even if only fragments, as he may have left to his literary ex- 
ecutors. 

Mr. Prere's name is not to be found in the Biographical 
Dictionaries. If literary genius gave title to a place in their 
voluminous and crowded columns, few names would stand 
before his. 

C. E. Norton. 



